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CONTEMPORARY  OPINION  OF  ROUSSEAU  IN 
ENGLISH  PERIODICALS 


The  periodicals  of  any  age  give  the  fairest  idea  one  can  get 
of  contemporary  opinions  and  views.  Books  of  the  time,  the 
more  permanent  literary  expression,  voice  the  opinions  and 
ideas  of  the  individual  writers,  rather  than  of  the  public  at 
large.  History  is  necessarily  colored  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
events.  But  the  various  types  of  magazines,  reflecting  important 
and  unimportant  details,  just  at  the  time  when  interest  in  the 
subjects  treated  is  at  its  height,  mirror  accurately  general 
opinion.  Sometimes  the  view  is  short-sighted  and  absurd  as 
we  see  it  now;  sometimes  it  coincides  amazingly  with  our 
modern  view. 

From  this  source  can  be  traced  contemporary  English  opinion 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  His  fame  had  reached  England  long 
before  his  visit  there  took  place,  and  that  country  showed  far 
more  sympathy  for  the  man  and  his  views  than  did  her  neighbor, 
France.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  about  his  writ- 
ings and  character — it  could  not  be  otherwise  with  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  It  is  impossible  to  formulate  rigidly  general  opinion 
of  him.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  judgment  of  the  periodicals  is 
remarkably  far-sighted  and  free  from  prejudice.  The  nature  of 
the  periodical  influenced  its  attitude  toward  Rousseau,  and  the 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  him.  The  purely  literary  magazine 
gave  rather  detailed  reviews  of  those  of  his  works  which  ap- 
peared during  its  period  of  publication.  The  more  general 
magazine  gave  fewer  reviews,  and  these  few  were,  for  the  most 
part,  copied  from  the  literary  magazine.  Often  the  general 
magazine  was  content  with  mere  book  notices.  It  gave,  how- 
ever, a  fair  amount  of  biographical  material.  The  scattered 
references  in  the  popular  magazines  were  limited  to  the  more 
sensational  episodes  in  his  life. 

This  investigation  was  based  on  twenty-three  magazines 
within  the  period  1749-1800.     Fourteen   of  these  made  some 
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mention  of  Rousseau.  Of  this  number,  five  were  literary,  seven 
were  general,  one  was  popular,  and  one  political.  Of  the  re- 
maining nine,  which  took  no  notice  of  Rousseau,  two  were 
literary,1  four  were  general,2  two  popular,3  and  one  political.4 
Some  of  these  were  very  short  lived,  running  only  a  year  or  two. 
Most  of  them  fell  in  the  period  when  Rousseau  was  doing  little 
or  no  writing,  and  ceased  before  the  flare  of  publicity  that  came 
after  his  death. 

The  method  of  literary  criticism  differed  radically  from  the 
present  day  method.  In  general,  a  review  consisted  of  page 
after  page  of  abstract  or  plot,  with  extensive  quotations.  Most 
of  the  real  criticism  has  to  be  gathered  from  forewords,  con- 
clusions, and  occasional  interceptions  of  the  editor's  own  view. 
The  Critical  Review  in  one  of  its  articles,  after  venturing  two 
sentences  of  opinion,  made  this  statement,  which  seems  to  be 
typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  eighteenth  century  periodicals 
toward  criticism :  "But  it  is  our  business  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  view  of  this  performance,  not  a  comment  on  it."5The 
Monthly  Review,  at  the  end  of  its  first  volume,  said:  "Our 
business  is  to  enter  no  further  into  the  province  of  criticism 
than  just  so  far  as  may  be  indispensably  necessary  to  give  some 
idea  of  such  books  as  come  under  our  observation."6  In  the 
later  reviews,  a  slight  tendency  away  from  the  non-critical 
summaries  is  evident. 

Of  the  five  literary  magazines,  the  Monthly  Review,  founded 
in  May,  1749,  by  Ralph  Griffiths,  gave  more  minute  attention 
to  Rousseau's  work  than  any  other  periodical.  Beginning  with 
the  first  discourse,  every  publication  received  a  more  or  less 
detailed  review.  All  the  later  works  were  reviewed  in  the 
original  French,  as  well  as  in  translation.  The  Review's  atti- 
tude was  sympathetic.     Occasionally  it  was  shocked,  then  again 

1The  London  Review  of  English  and  Foreign  Literature,  1775-1780.  Critical 
Observations  on  Books,  1776-1781.  The  dates  partly  explain  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to   Rousseau  in  these  literary  magazines. 

2Baldwin's  London  Journal,  Court  Magazine  and  Monthly  Critic,  Imperial 
Magazine  or  Compleat  Intelligencer,  Grand  Magazine  of  Universal  Intelligence. 

3The    Oxford   Magazine,    the   County   Magazine. 

4The   Briton. 

5Critical  Review,   Vol.    7,   p.    49. 

6Symonds,    Sidelights   on  the   Georgian   Period,    p.    150. 
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puzzled,  at  the  radical  views  of  Rousseau.  Sometimes  it  well 
nigh  lost  patience  with  his  continual  complaints.  But  on  the 
whole,  Rousseau  had  a  faithful,  if  somewhat  timid  champion  in 
the  Monthly  Review.  The  Critical  Review,  with  Smollett  as 
editor,  was  founded  in  1756,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Monthly 
Review.  It  did  not  give  quite  such  extensive  nor  frequent  criti- 
cisms as  did  its  rival.  Very  few  of  the  books  were  reviewed  till 
the  translation  appeared.  The  Critical  was  less  guarded  and 
more  outspoken  in  its  praise  and  blame  than  the  cautious 
Monthly  Review}  These  two  magazines  were  the  literary 
pacemakers  of  the  age. 

Besides  these,  three  other  literary  magazines,  all  begun  after 
Rousseau's  death,  dealt  with  his  posthumous  works  and  his 
character.  The  English  Review  (1783)  and  the  Analytical 
Review  (1788)  showed  an  intelligent  sympathy  for  him.  The 
few  references  in  the  British  Critic  evidenced  its  dislike  and 
disapproval. 

These  were  the  magazines  that  gave  the  real,  first-hand  criti- 
cism of  Rousseau.  The  general  type  is  represented  by  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.  Founded  in  1731,  the  first  of  its  kind,  the 
magazine  sprang  into  instant  popularity.  Johnson,  in  1754, 
called  it  "a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  is  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken."  He  said  further, 
"It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  lucrative  pamphlets  which 
literary  history  has  on  record."2  With  its  appeal  to  a  wider 
public  of  more  varied  interests,3  the  literary  element  was  neces- 

1T>r.  Johnson  said  of  the  two  magazines  that  the  Monthly  Review  was 
done  with  the  most  care;  the  Critical  upon  the  best  principles.  Later,  he 
said,  "The  Critical  reviewers,  I  believe,  often  review  without  reading  the 
books  through,  but  lay  hold  of  a  topick,  and  write  chiefly  from  their  own 
minds.  The  Monthly  reviewers  are  duller  men,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
read  the  books  through." — Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Birkbeck-Hill 
ed.(   vol.   2,   p.   39;   vol.   3,   p.   32. 

2Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  vol.  1,  p.   11. 

3One  of  its  imitators,  which  ran  over  fifty  years,  had  the  following  title  and 
subtitle:  "The  Universal  Magazine  of  Knowledge  and  Pleasure,  containing 
Letters,  Debates,  Essays,  Poetry,  Music,  Biography,  History,  Geography,  Voy- 
ages, Travels,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Husbandry,  Gardening, 
Chemistry,  Medicine,  Mechanics,  Navigation,  Architecture,  and  other  Arts 
and  Sciences,  which  may  render  it  Instructive  and  Entertaining  to  Gentry, 
Merchants,  Farmers,  and  Tradesmen;  to  which  will  be  added  occasionally 
an  Impartial  Account  of  Books  in  Several  Languages,  and  of  the  State  of 
Learning  in  Europe,  also  of  the  Stage,  New  Plays,  New  Operas,  and  Oratorios." 
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sarily  subordinated.  Most  of  the  accounts  of  books  and  au- 
thors were  tucked  away  in  fine  print  at  the  back  of  the  maga- 
zine under  the  title,  "Catalogue  of  New  Publications."  Only  the 
books  which  had  aroused  public  curiosity  were  given  further 
notice. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  is  true  of 
its  more  or  less  successful  rivals,  the  London  Magazine,  the 
Scot's  Magazine,  the  British  Magazine,  the  Westminster  Maga- 
zine, the  Universal  Magazine,  and  the  European  Magazine.  The 
first  two,  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  were  much  more 
interested  in  Rousseau  than  were  any  of  the  others.  They  had 
occasional  reviews  and  biographical  comments  all  through  his 
career.  In  the  last  four,  the  references  were  scattered  and 
casual,  most  of  them  occurring  after  his  death.  The  general 
magazine  followed  the  plan  of  non-critical  summaries  even  more 
closely  than  did  the  literary  magazines.  If  there  was  criticism, 
it  was  usually  taken  bodily  from  the  Monthly  or  Critical  Re- 
view, or  in  any  case,  was  colored  by  the  opinions  of  these.  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  showed  more  originality  than  any  of  its 
imitators.  It  always  gave  credit  for  the  material  it  reprinted. 
The  others  sometimes  did  this,  and  sometimes  did  not.1  These 
general  magazines  were  published  at  the  last  of  the  month. 
Occurrences  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  for  instance,  would 
appear  in  the  "historical  chronicle"  for  May.  Hence  it  often 
happened  that  a  review  in  the  Critical  or  Monthly  would  be 
reprinted  in  the  same  month's  issue  of  a  general  magazine. 

The  popular  illustrated  monthly  paid  practically  no  attention 
to  Rousseau.  It  was  intended  for  a  circle  of  readers  interested 
very  little  in  literature  and  learning.  Hence  there  were  bare 
references  in  only  one  of  these,  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
which  was  the  best  of  a  very  inferior  type  of  magazine. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  unknown  outside  his  small  circle 
before  the  publication  of  his  famous  discourse  on  the  negative 

1The  Scot's  Magazine  for  January,  1767,  at  the  beginning  of  "A  Catalogue 
of  New  Books,"  explained  its  somewhat  irregular  system  thus,  "We  some- 
times shew  from  what  works  we  take  these  remarks,  by  annexing  M.,  C, 
G,    L.,    etc,    for   Monthly,    Critical,    Gentleman's    and    London." 
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side  of  the  question  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  in 
1749 :  "Whether  the  r establishment  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has 
contributed  to  the  refinement  of  manners  ?"  This  discourse  was 
published  in  France  in  1750,  and  translated  into  English  in 
1751.1  There  were  two  references  in  the  periodicals  to  this 
translation.  The  first  was  in  the  True  Briton,  a  weekly  political 
pamphlet  which  ran  for  only  three  years  (1751-1753).  The 
issue  of  September  25,  1751,  contained  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
argument,  with  a  foreword  stating  simply  that  the  discourse  had 
procured  for  its  author  great  reputation.2 

The  Monthly  Review  gave  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  style 
and  argument  of  the  essay.  The  author  was,  the  reviewer  said, 
"  a  compleat  master  of  the  declamatory  art,  .  .  .  but  his  argu- 
ments have  more  of  sophistry  than  demonstration  in  them."  He 
believed  the  prize  to  have  been  awarded  because  of  the  skill  in 
handling  the  arguments,  rather  than  for  the  excellence  of  the 
arguments  themselves.  Rousseau  had  not  attacked  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  such,  but  their  abuse,  so  that  in  the  end  the  real 
question  stood  where  it  had  before  the  discourse.3  This  first 
criticism  of  Rousseau  in  any  English  magazine  is  remarkable 
for  its  discernment.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  have  altered  that 
opinion  but  little. 

Later,  in  1766,  when  Rousseau's  popularity  was  at  its  height 
in  England,  just  before  his  visit  there,  the  Scot's  Magazine,  in 
a  brief  review  of  his  works,  said  Rousseau  undertook  to  prove 
his  point  in  this  discourse  "with  great  spirit  and  more  elo- 
quence."4    This   article  also   brought   out  the  point  that  the 

1The  translation  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  William  Bowyers.  The 
following-  extract  is  the  first  of  the  preface  he  wrote  for  it:  "The  following 
discourse  has  made  such  a  noise  in  France  that  I  thought  it,  for  its  singu- 
larity, well  worth  the  translating;  it  must  be  owned  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  modern  oratory,  and  of  so  dangerous  a  persuasion  that  if  the 
author,  instead  of  giving  it  in  writing,  had  pronounced  it  with  all  the  force 
which  the  fluency  of  tongue  and  the  graces  of  action  usually  add  to  such 
orations,  I  should  tremble  for  all  the  libraries  of  Europe,  and  dread  the  elo- 
cution almost  as  much  as  the  fire  and  swords  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Mussulmen.  All  I  can  learn  of  the  author  is  that  his  name  is  Rousseau,  and 
that  he  is  of  Geneva,  or  of  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Switzerland." — 
Nichols,    Literary   Anecdotes   of   the    18th    Century,    vol.    2,    p.    226. 

2True  Briton,  vol.   2,  no.   14,  p.   376. 

3Monthly   Review,   vol.    5,    pp.   237-243. 

4Scot's   Magazine,   vol.    28,   p.    213. 
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answers  his  arguments  drew,  and  his  admirable  defense  of  his 
position  won  him  much  fame  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  a  discus- 
sion of  Rousseau  after  his  death,  the  Universal  Magazine  in 
May,  1781,  commented  on  his  marvelous  style  in  this  discourse, 
giving  to  a  subject  not  new  the  charm  of  novelty.1 

"The  Discourse  on  the  Origin  and  Foundation  of  Inequality 
Among  Mankind,"  which  did  not  have  the  immediate  publicity 
of  the  first  discourse,  was  not  translated  into  English  till  1761. 
Hence,  it  did  not  reach  the  English  reading  public  till  after  the 
appearance  and  translation  of  "The  New  Eloisa."2  Even  in  the 
reflected  light  of  that  triumph,  it  made  comparatively  little  im- 
pression. In  April,  1762,  the  Monthly  Review  gave  an  eleven- 
page  summary  of  the  discourse,  stating  (erroneously)  that  it 
also  had  won  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Dijon.  Rousseau 
had  evaded  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  the  conclusions  he 
drew  were  unphilosophical  and  absurd,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer.  He  practically  repeated  the  criticism  made  of  the 
first  discourse,  saying  that  "the  whole  piece  is  declamatory, 
rather  than  argumentative ;  persuasive,  rather  than  convincing."3 
A  notice  of  its  publication  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's*  and 
London  Magazine.5  In  February,  the  latter  also  gave  an 
extract  from  the  last  part  of  the  work,  with  a  foreword,  stating 
that  as  a  translation  of  the  famous  Mr.  Rousseau's  discourse 
had  been  made,  "we  shall  give  our  readers  the  following  extract 
from  that  celebrated  discourse,  because  it  deserves  the  most 
serious  attention  of  every  man  who  has  a  regard  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs."6 

More  than  a  year  later,  in  August,  1763,  a  correspondent 
wrote  an  article  to  the  British  Magazine,  entitled,  "Thoughts 
upon  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Species,"  in  which  he  attempted 
to  refute  Rousseau's  discourse.  The  whole  idea  that  the  state 
of  simple  nature  is  the  perfection  of  the  species,  and  that  all 

iUniversal  Magazine,   vol.    68,   p.   225. 

2I  have  Anglicized  all  titles,  as  the  discussion  is  of  English  periodicals. 

3Monthly  Review,   vol.   26,   pp.    331-342. 

4Vol.   32,   p.   478. 

5Vol.   31,   p.   56. 

«Ibid.,  p.   85. 
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progress  in  civilization  tends  toward  corruption  was  absurd 
and  paradoxical,  the  author  asserted,  and  that  in  trying  to  set 
it  forth,  Rousseau  involved  himself  in  frequent  contradictions. 
The  writer  regretted  that  Rousseau  was  not  more  of  a  philoso- 
pher, or  less  of  an  orator,  for  in  one  case  his  arguments  would 
have  been  sounder;  in  the  other  they  would  have  been  treated 
with  the  contempt  which  they  deserved.1  In  the  general  survey 
of  Rousseau's  work  referred  to  before,  the  Universal  Magazine 
said  the  discourse  on  inequality  was  "replete  with  bold  maxims 
and  singular,  if  not  extraordinary,  ideas.  Although  his  system 
be  false,  he  has  not  failed  to  dip  his  pen  in  the  most  beautiful 
colors/'2 

The  next  work  noticed  by  the  magazines  after  the  first  dis- 
course was  the  "Letter  on  the  Theatre,"  written  in  answer  to 
d'Alembert's  article  in  the  Encyclopedia,  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theatre  in  Geneva.  This  was  the  famous  letter 
which  brought  about  the  break  between  Rousseau  and  Voltaire. 
The  Monthly  Review  agreed  with  Rousseau  as  to  the  corruptness 
of  the  stage  and  of  the  lives  of  the  actors,  but}  it  did  not  agree 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  reform.  The  reviewer  felt  that  the 
discussion  did  not  show  profound  thought,  and  that  from  vague 
and  indeterminate  principles,  Rousseau  had  drawn  rather  super- 
ficial conclusions.  The  digressions,  for  which  the  author  had 
apologized,  were  the  most  worth  while  parts  of  the  work.  As  to 
style,  he  characterized  Rousseau  as  a  sprightly,  entertaining, 
and  ingenious  writer.  Then  followed  the  inevitable  summary 
of  the  whole.3 

This  letter  was  the  first  of  Rousseau's  works  to  be  translated 
since  the  Critical  Review  had  come  into  existence.  The  reviewer 
recommended  it  to  his  readers  as  "this  truly  moral,  entertaining, 
and  spirited  epistle  of  the  Republican  sage."  The  letter  was 
remarkable,  he  said,  for  its  taste,  strong  sense,  and  knowledge 
of  the  stage.  He  could  not  agree  with  Rousseau's  conclusions 
in  practice,  though  he  thought  the  force  of  the  argument  strong 

1British   Magazine,   vol.    4,    pt.    2,    pp.   233-235. 
2Universal  Magazine,  vol.    68,  p.   225. 
3Monthly  Review,  vol.   20,   pp.    115-134. 
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enough  to  convince  one  in  theory.  From  the  concluding  com- 
ment we  gain  a  good  idea  of  how  the  Critical  Review,  which, 
with  the  Monthly  reflected  most  accurately  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  ranked  Rousseau,  even  before  the  appearance  of  his 
really  great  works.  "Upon  the  whole,  though  we  differ  from 
many  of  his  positions,  though  he  has  often  spun  the  political 
thread  to  a  captious  sophism,  yet  we  admire  him,  and  do  him 
no  more  than  justice  in  ranking  him  among  the  first  writers  of 
the  age."1 

The  London  Magazine  gave  the  first  part  of  his  argument  with 
the  bare  foreword,  "As  Mr.  Rousseau  has,  by  his  writing,  gained 
great  reputation  abroad,  our  readers  must  be  pleased  to  see 
something  of  what  he  has  to  say  on  such  a  curious  subject."2 
The  Scot's  Magazine  merely  mentioned  the  letter  in  the  article 
which  appeared  in  1766,  referred  to  before.3  The  Universal 
Magazine,  in  a  much  later  criticism,  1781,4  pointed  out  not  only 
its  inconsistency  with  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  also  its  incon- 
sistency with  Rousseau's  own,  as  he  had  written  a  comedy5 
which  had  been  presented  in  the  theatre. 

"A  Project  for  Perpetual  Peace"  secured  no  more  notice  than 
it  deserved — less  can  hardly  be  said.  The  Monthly  Review,  not 
even  bothering  about  a  summary,  made  only  a  short  comment.6 
The  scheme,  reduced  from  that  of  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre,  was 
highly  impracticable.  In  common  with  other  such  schemes, 
nothing  new  was  brought  forward.  The  reviewer  further  con- 
demned the  pamphlet  for  the  English  reading  public  as  a  sorry 
translation.  The  Scot's  Magazine7  and  the  Gentleman  s8  merely 
gave  notices  of  its  publication. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  reviews  and  criticisms  were  rather  sparse. 
But  beginning  with  "The  New  Eloisa,"  the  criticism  became 

iCritical  Review,  vol.   7,  pp.  48-59. 

2London  Magazine,   vol.    28,   p.    38. 

3Scot's  Magazine,  vol.   28,  p.   13. 

4Vol.   68,   p.   226. 

BThis  was  "Le  Devin  du  Village,"  played  at  Fontainebleau  in  October,  1752, 
at  the  opera  in  Paris  in  March,  1753,  and  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  under 
the  title  "The  Cunning  Man." 

6Monthly   Review,   vol.    24,   pp.    403-404. 

7Vol.   31,   p.   286. 

8Vol.   23,   p.   425. 
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more  general.  His  fame  was  established  by  this  masterpiece,  and 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  even  the  readers  of  the  magazines 
not  strictly  literary  would  be  interested  in  what  he  wrote.  "The 
New  Eloisa,"  published  in  1760,  was  the  first  of  Rousseau's 
writings  which  was  reviewed  before  a  translation  appeared.  A 
notice  of  the  original  was  given  in  the  Monthly  Review  for 
December,  1760,  when  the  book  had  just  been  imported  into 
England  from  a  French  publishing  house.  The  reviewer  had 
not  read  it  all,  but  from  a  hasty  inspection  he  thought  it  "prom- 
ised great  entertainment  for  the  public."1  Even  in  this  scant 
notice  he  called  attention  to  the  similarity  between  Rousseau  and 
Richardson.2  Further  review  was  deferred  till  the  translation 
should  be  made.  In  April,  1761,  notice  was  given  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  first  two  volumes.3  Most  of  this  notice  was  devoted 
to  the  quality  of  the  translation,  which  the  Review  thought  ad- 
mirable. An  extract  of  seven  pages  was  given  in  proof  of  this. 
After  the  translation  of  the  other  four  volumes,  a  few  months 
later,  the  long-promised  criticism  appeared,  and  its  extent  more 
than  made  up  for  the  delay.  Of  the  forty  pages  of  review 
devoted  to  "The  New  Eloisa"  in  September  and  October,4  thirty- 
eight  consisted  of  a  literal  summary  of  the  plot;  the  only  real 
criticism  lay  in  the  last  two  pages.  The  book  afforded  ample 
room  for  praise  and  condemnation,  the  reviewer  thought.  The 
adventures  were  not  well  chosen  or  connected;  the  characters 
were  not  natural  or  consistent  in  every  case.  "As  to  style  and 
sentiment,"  ran  the  words  of  the  review,  "the  former  is  often 
quaint  and  affected;  the  latter  too  frequently  far-fetched  and 
paradoxical."  On  the  other  hand,  "the  air  of  truth  and  nature 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work"5  made  its  appeal.  By  way  of  fur- 
ther commendation  the  reviewer  added,  "The  amiable  picture 

iMonthly   Review,   vol.   23,   p.    492. 

2Richardson  has  often  been  compared  to  Rousseau,  and  Rousseau  was  one 
of  his  professed  admirers.  Of  "Clarissa  Harlowe,"  Rousseau  said,  "There  has 
never  been  written,  in  any  language,  a  romance  equal  to  or  approaching 
Clarissa."  But  Richardson  did  not  return  this  respect.  He  was  very  much 
disgusted  with  "The  New  Eloisa,"  and  as  he  read,  criticized  it  severely  in 
marginal  notes." — Nichols,   Literary  Anecdotes,   vol.    3,   p.    598. 

3Monthly   Review,   vol.    24,    pp.    227-235. 

*Ibid.,   vol.    25,   pp.   192-214;   241-260. 

eibid.,   vol.   25,   p.   259. 
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he  hath  given  us  of  a  life  of  sentiment  and  virtue  is  most  ele- 
gantly drawn,  pleasingly  colored,  and  highly  finished.  Indeed, 
the  descriptive  parts,  in  general,  of  this  performance,  whether 
representing  the  tranquil  views  of  nature  and  still  life,  or  the 
more  bustling  and  pathetic  scenes  of  art  and  passion,  display 
the  happiest  touches  of  a  pencil  directed  by  the  hand  of  a 
master."1  He  thought  that  in  some  respects  the  novel  fell 
short  of  its  English  model,  "Clarissa  Harlowe,"  but  in  others  it 
far  surpassed,  so  that  on  the  whole  they  were  of  equal  profit 
and  delight. 

In  January,  1761,  the  Critical  Review  discussed  the  new 
novel.2  After  the  first  general  remarks  as  to  Rousseau's  great 
literary  reputation,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  his  works,  the 
reviewer  commented  on  the  discouraging  thickness  of  the  six 
volumes.  This  complaint,  which  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  a 
twentieth  century  reader,  seems  a  little  surprising  in  the  ver- 
bose eighteenth  century.  But  he  proceeded  thus,  "Yet,  after 
all,  such  is  the  happy  variety,  and  such  the  artful  combination 
of  events,  that  no  reader  who  has  the  courage  to  begin  this  book 
can  have  insensibility  enough  not  to  persevere  to  the  end."3 

The  criticism  of  the  original  was  followed  in  September  by 
a  ten-page  review  of  the  translation.4  The  first  paragraph  gave 
a  general  idea  of  the  Critical 's  opinion  of  "The  New  Eloisa." 

"There  cannot  be  a  more  difficult  task  than  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  a  performance  where  the  elocution,  fire,  sensibility, 
refinement,  and  paradoxical  humor  of  the  author  constitute  its 
principal  ornaments  and  blemishes.  Rousseau  despises  all  the 
common  aids  of  plot,  incident  and  contrivance,  and  effects  all 
his  purposes  by  mere  strength  of  genius  and  variety  of  coloring. 
His  attitudes  are  common,  but  they  are  painted  with  such  energy 
and  grace  as  cannot  fail  of  striking  with  all  the  force  of  nov- 
elty."5 

^bid.,   vol.   35,   p.   260. 
2Critical    Review,    vol.    11,    pp.    52-66. 
3Critical   Review,   vol.   11,   p.    65. 
4Critical  Review,   vol.    12,   pp.    203-211. 
"Ibid.,   vol.   12,   p.  203. 
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Then  followed  a  minute  comparison  of  Kousseau  with  Rich- 
ardson. The  fact  that  a  writer  of  Rousseau's  eminence  thought 
him  worthy  of  imitation  the  reviewer  regarded  as  a  tribute  to 
Richardson.  The  characters  were  taken  up  in  detail,  then  the 
style,  and  the  sentiments.  A  few  sentences  will  best  show  the 
nature  and  minuteness  of  the  comparison. 

"The  one  (Richardson)  renders  his,  heroine  proof  against  all 
the  assaults  of  temptation;  thereby  proposing  a  perfect  pattern 
for  the  imitating  of  her  sex;  the  other  describes  her  as  subject 
to  human  frailty,  lest  by  elevating  virtue  too  high,  we  should  be 
discouraged  from  attempting  to  climb  the  steep  ascent.  .  .  . 
Richardson  unfolds  his  characters  by  a  variety  of  slight  touches 
and  circumstances,  which  appear  trivial  unless  you  regard  his 
design;  while  Rousseau,  by  a  felicity  of  genius,  lays  naked  the 
heart  at  a  single  stroke,  and  interests  you  in  his  characters  even 
before  you  know  them.  .  .  .  Richardson  has  strong  ideas, 
but  they  arise  by  association ;  those  of  Rousseau  flash  like  light- 
ning, illuminate  every  surrounding  object,  are  original,  rapid, 
impetuous,  unconnected,  and  scarce  deducible  from  what  has 
preceded,  or  from  the  subject  in  question;  the  former  expresses 
a  finer  sentiment  with  an  amiable  but  unadorned  and  languid 
simplicity;  the  other  cloathes  all  his  thoughts  with  dignity  and 
strength,  displaying  every  faculty  of  poet,  orator  or  philosopher, 
without  seeming  strange,  timid,  or  unnatural."1 

Although  it  appeared  in  the  same  month,  January,  1761,2 
because  of  its  later  date  of  publication,  the  Scot's  Magazine  took 
bodily  the  review  of  the  original  of  "The  ~New  Eloisa"  from  the 
Critical.  The  review  of  the  translation  in  October3  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  summary  and  general  criticism  of  the  Monthly 
with  the  comparison  between  Rousseau  and  Richardson  in  the 
Critical.    Proper  credit  was  given  in  each  case. 

The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  January4  contained  a  summary 
of  the  story,  sent  to  the  magazine  by  a  contributor,  with  this 

^Critical   Review,   vol.    12,   pp.    203-204. 
2Scot's  Magazine,   vol.   23,   p.   31. 
3Ibid.,  vol.   23,   pp.   528-531. 
4Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.   31,  pp.   34-35. 
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foreword,  "There  has  lately  been  published  in  France  by  the 
celebrated  M.  Rousseau,  a  work  in  six  volumes,  entitled,  'The 
New  Eloisa,  or  Letters  of  Two  Lovers/  in  which  the  various 
subjects  that  are  most  interesting  in  private  life  are  treated  in 
a  masterly  fashion,  and  the  story,  which  is  simple,  is  conducted 
with  an  air  of  truth  and  nature  that  is  seldom  met  with  in  this 
kind  of  writing."1  In  February2  and  March,3  two  extracts  were 
published  from  this  "new  and  elegant  work."  These  character- 
istically colorless  forewords  constitute  all  the  criticism  of  the 
novel  which  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  had.  The  London  Maga- 
zine gave  five  extracts  of  from  three  to  seven  pages  in  March,4 
April,4  July,4  September,4  and  October,4  labeled  simply,  "From 
an  Elegant  Piece,  entitled,'7  etc.5 

The  Universal  Magazine  utterly  disregarded  "Eloisa,"  as  it 
did  the  rest  of  Rousseau's  works,  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  In 
August,  1783,  Dr.  Beattie,  a  minor  poet  and  critic,  in  reviewing 
"Clarissa  Harlowe,"  spoke  of  "The  New  Eloisa"  as  "a  work  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  eloquence,  which  is  truly  great,  than  for 
its  glaring  and  manifold  inconsistencies.  For  it  is  full  of  nature 
and  extravagance,  of  good  philosophy  and  of  wild  theory,  of 
useful  instruction  and  of  dangerous  doctrine.  It  is  a  produc- 
tion of  a  very  sigular  kind;  in  many  of  the  events  which  are 
related,  improbable  and  unnatural;  in  some  of  the  details, 
tedious;  and  for  some  of  the  scenes  which  are  described,  justly 
blameable ;  but  which  for  the  power  of  eloquence,  for  tenderness 
of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of  passion,  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
highest  productions  of  fictitious  history."6  In  January,  1793, 
ten  years  later  than  this,  and  thirty  years  later  than  its  original 
appearance,  the  Universal  Magazine7  unblushingly  copied,  with 
never  a  hint  of  its  origin,  the  Critical  Review's  general  com- 

iGentleman's  Magazine,  vol.   31,  p.  34. 

2Ibid.,  pp.  62-68. 

3Ibid.,   pp.   110-115. 

^London   Magazine,    vol.    30,    pp.    135-139;    171-173;    365-369;    469-472;    521-526. 

cibid.,   vol.   30,  p.   135. 

6Universal  Magazine,  vol.  73,  p.  95. 

'Universal  Magazine,   vol.   92,   pp.   425-426. 
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ment  on  the  translation  of  "The  New  Eloisa,"1  under  the  head- 
ing, "Miscellanies,  Biographical  and  Critical." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  "The  New  Eloisa,"  a  satire  on 
the  book  went  the  rounds  of  the  magazines.  It  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  September,  1761,  as  a  "humorous 
satire,  written  by  M.  de  Yoltaire,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  enter- 
taining to  our  readers."2  The  Scot's  Magazine  gave  it  in  Sep- 
tember,3 and  the  London  Magazine  in  October,4  without  com- 
ment. The  Monthly  Review  did  not  publish  the  satire,  but  in 
speaking  of  the  various  criticisms  of  the  novel,  just  and  unjust, 
the  Review  said  some  of  them  "savoured  more  of  captious  ill- 
nature  than  of  candid  criticism."5  In  a  footnote  is  this  com- 
ment, "Of  this  kind  is  a  remarkable  piece,  lately  published,  enti- 
tled 'A  Prophecy/  and  said  to  have  been  written  by  M.  de  Vol- 
taire, wherein  the  several  defects  and  inconsistencies  of  this  work 
are  not  only  greatly  exaggerated,  but  many  unjust  and  illiberal, 
though  witty  sarcasms  are  thrown  out  against  the  author,  prob- 
ably by  some  malicious  rival,  envious  of  his  success,  or  jealous 
of  his  increasing  reputation."6  Twenty-two  years  later,  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  "Confessions,"  with 
the  wave  of  fresh  interest  in  Rousseau  that  swept  the  country, 
the  same  satire  came  out  in  the  London  Magazine  in  September, 
1783, 7  and  in  the  Scot's  Magazine  for  November  of  the  same 
year.8  This  time  the  satire  was  labelled,  "A  Prophecy  Found  in 
an  Old  Manuscript."  Neither  magazine  seemed  conscious  of  its 
earlier  appearance.  It  seems  inexplicable  that  this  should  have 
been  the  only  reference  to  Rousseau  in  these  two  magazines  after 
the  publication  of  the  "Confessions,"  that  marvelous  book 
which  set  the  tongues  of  Europe  wagging.  A  few  extracts  will 
serve  to  show  the  scathing  cruelty  of  the  satire. 

iCf.,   p.   12. 

2Gentleman's  Magazine,   vol.    31,   p.    395. 

3Scot's  Magazine,   vol.   23,   p.   471. 

4London  Magazine,  vol.  30,  p.   536. 

5Monthly  Review,  vol.   25,  p.  213. 

6Ibid.,  footnote. 

'London   Magazine,   vol.   52,   p.   202. 

8Scot's  Magazine,  vol.   45,  p.    575. 
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"In  those  days  a  strange  person  shall  appear  in  France,  com- 
ing from  the  borders  of  a  lake,  and  he  shall  cry  to  the  people, 
'Behold,  I  am  possessed  of  the  demon  of  enthusiasm;  I  have 
received  the  gift  of  incoherence ;  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  paradoxes.  .  .  .'  And  he  shall  affirm  savages  only 
are  virtuous,  though  he  has  never  lived  among  them,  but  he  shall 
be  worthy  to  live  among  them.  .  .  .  And  he  shall  declare 
the  theatre  a  source  of  prostitution  and  corruption,  and  he  shall 
write  operas  and  comedies.  And  he  shall  declare  romances  de- 
structive to  morality,  and  he  shall  write  a  romance,  and  in  his 
romance  the  words  shall  be  virtuous  and  the  morals  wicked,  and 
his  characters  shall  be  outrageous  lovers  and  philosophers.  .  .  . 
And  the  whole  romance  shall  be  useful,  good,  and  moral,  for  it 
shall  prove  that  daughters  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  their 
hearts,  hands,  and  favors,  without  consulting  their  parents,  or 
regarding  the  inequality  of  conditions.  And  it  shall  shew  you 
that,  while  you  talk  of  virtue,  it  is  useless  to  practice  it.  .  .  . 
And  the  author  shall  abound  in  words,  and  suppose  that  he 
abounds  in  arguments.  And  he  shall  wish  to  be  forcible,  and  he 
shall  be  extravagant.  And  he  shall  know  neither  simplicity, 
truth,  nor  nature ;  and  he  shall  apply  all  his  force  to  explain  the 
easiest,  most  trifling  things,  and  sarcasm  shall  be  thought  reason, 
and  his  talents  shall  caricature  virtue,  and  overthrow  good  sense, 
and  he  shall  gaze  upon  the  phantom  of  his  brain,  and  his  eyes 
shall  never  see  reality." 

The  excitement  created  on  the  continent  by  the  publication  of 
"Emile"  in  1762  was  soon  reflected  in  England.  England,  prid- 
ing itself  on  its  spirit  of  freedom,  was  indignant  at  the  persecu- 
tion which  the  book  so  quickly  brought  to  its  author.  Public 
curiosity  was  rife  over  what  sentiments  the  extraordinary  book 
could  contain.  A  translation  was  brought  out  in  a  few  months. 
The  Monthly  Review's  first  review  of  "Emile"  in  August,  1762, 
before  its  translation,  stated  that  its  readers  doubtless  knew 
from  the  newspapers  of  "the  extraordinary  notice  which  hath 
been  taken  of  this  publication  abroad,  and  the  severe  treatment 
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it  hath  met  with  in  France  and  elsewhere."1  This  consideration, 
together  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  well  known 
character  of  Rousseau,  explained  the  curiosity  and  excitement 
which  it  had  caused.  The  Review  then  proceeded  with  its  usual 
nice  balance  of  praise  and  blame.  "A  more  minute  and  sagaci- 
ous observer,,  perhaps,  never  existed ;  his  hints  and  suggestions, 
also,  for  the  improvement  of  our  species  and  of  society  are,  in 
general,  extremely  acute  and  ingenious;  his  views,  nevertheless 
are  often  too  confused,  and  his  arguments  sometimes  wanting  in 
solidity/'2 

By  the  next  month,  September,  a  translation  had  been  made, 
and  the  Monthly  Review  gave  the  first  of  its  real  review  of 
"Emile,"  which  ran  through  five  numbers,  September,3  October,3 
November,3  January,3  and  February.3  The  first  month's  review 
was  of  the  book  as  a  whole ;  the  other  four  took  up  separate  parts 
in  turn.  The  reviewer  mentioned  the  principal  objections  which 
had  brought  upon  it  such  severe  public  censure,  namely,  "the 
many  new  and  uncommon  sentiments  which  the  writer  entertains 
concerning  the  most  popular  and  entertaining  topics  in  religion, 
politics,  and  morals."4  In  a  footnote  the  Review  defended  him 
against  these  charges,  declaring  many  of  them  to  have  been 
false  and  injurious,  made  by  mistaken  bigots.  The  reviewer  was 
indignant  over  the  book's  reception.  It  was  no  more  than  was 
to  be  expected  in  France,  but  in  Geneva,  Rousseau's  own  country, 
a  republic  whose  very  foundations  were  freedom,  that  it  should 
be  so  received  was  unspeakable.  And  he  ended  virtuously,  "It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  be  the  last  country  in  the  world 
wherein  the  friends  of  truth  and  nobility  will  be  restrained  from 
exercising  their  talents  for  the  service  and  improvement  of 
mankind."5 

Each  book  was  summarized  in  turn,  with  no  especial  emphasis 
on  any  part.  On  a  few  minor  points  in  the  first  part  the  re- 
viewer differed  with  him.     Later,  in  speaking  of  Rousseau's 

iMonthly  Review,   vol.   27,   p.   152. 

2Ibid.,   p.   153. 

3Ibid.,    vol.    27,    pp.    212-217;    258-269;    342-358;    vol.    28,    pp.    1-14;    81-96. 

4Monthly   Review,   vol.    27,    p.   213. 

Blbid.,   p.    217. 
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attitude  toward  the  philosophers,  he  said,  "He  would  do  well  to 
speak  with  a  little  more  respect  of  modern  philosophers,  till  he 
is  in  a  capacity  to  prove  their  tenets  so  ridiculous  and  absurd 
as  he  hath  endeavoured  to  represent  them.  He  may  venture 
safely  enough  to  differ  from  the  herd  of  mankind ;  it  would  be 
prudent  in  him,  however,  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  philoso- 
phers, unless  he  was  better  qualified  to  explode  them."1 

The  reviewer  regretted  Rousseau's  attitude  toward  the  clergy, 
also.  His  mortal  aversion  to  books  had  carried  him  too  far,  made 
him  ignorant  of  arguments  and  defences  already  made.  The 
picture  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar  the  Review  regarded  as  particu- 
larly inconsistent  and  unsuccessful.  To  unite  the  feelings  and 
practices  of  such  a  man  was  little  better  than  mockery.  The 
best  the  reviewer  could  say  of  this  was  that  he  hoped  the  author's 
intention  was  good.2  He  thought  that,  as  a  whole,  the  treatise 
was  probably  the  most  remarkable  that  had  appeared  since  the 
invention  of  printing3 — a  rather  ambiguous  remark. 

The  Critical  Review  did  not  mention  the  original  of  "Emile" ; 
in  October4  it  gave  a  twenty-page  summary  of  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  translation,  finishing  the  series  by  articles  of 
equal  length  in  November,4  December,4  and  January.4  It  gave 
the  book  more  unqualified  praise  than  did  the  Monthly  Review. 
"Every  sentiment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousseau  is  perfectly  original, 
and  demonstrative  of  a  singular  cast  of  mind,  a  fine  imagina- 
tion, united  with  a  solid  judgment  and  profound  reflection."5 
The  reviewer  feared  that  the  extreme  novelty  of  Rousseau's 
writings  would  cause  them  to  be  admired  as  the  effusions  of 
genius,  while  his  precepts  would  be  neglected  as  whimsical.  He 
believed  the  system  of  education  Rousseau  advocated,  though 
not  possible  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  to  be  according  to 
nature  and  reason.  His  attitude  toward  the  Vicar  of  Savoy  is 
in  such  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Monthly  Review,  which 

Ubid.,   vol.    28,   p.    6. 

2Monthly  Review,    vol.    28,    pp.    81-85. 

3Ibid.,   p.    96. 

^Critical  Review,   vol.   14,   pp.   250-270;    336-346;    426-440;   vol.    15,    21-34. 

eIbid.,  vol.   14,  p.   250. 
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tolerated  the  inconsistency  because  of  the  author,  that  it  is 
worth  quoting  in  full. 

"The  profession  of  faith  of  the  sensible  Savoyard  curate  is 
alone  worth  whole  libraries  of  crabbed  theological  jargon;  and 
notwithstanding  it  may  have  incurred  the  implacable  resent- 
ment of  blind,  jealous  superstition  is  more  likely  to  mend  the 
heart  and  enlarge  the  understanding  than  all  the  writings  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Never  was  the  supreme,  omniscient,  and  omnipo- 
tent Being  more  clearly  demonstrated  from  his  works.  Never 
were  the  human  faculties  more  accurately  investigated,  or  nicely 
distinguished,  never  was  the  dignity  of  human  nature  or  the 
rank  of  man  in  the  scale  of  beings  more  strenuously  maintained ; 
never  was  the  divinity  more  ably  vindicated  from  the  reproaches 
arising  from  the  permission  of  physical  and  moral  evils ;  never 
was  the  soul's  immateriality  more  concisely  or  satisfactorily 
evinced,  or  moral  vice  and  virtue  more  intelligently  defined. 
In  a  word,  here  Mr.  Rousseau  hath  lavished  all  the  powers  of 
reason  and  imagination  to  exhibit  the  finest  sketch  of  natural 
religion  that  was  ever  drawn,  a  sketch  which  immortalizes  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  and  renders  his  heart  and  understanding 
equally  worthy  of  admiration."1 

Considering  the  excitement  it  had  caused,  the  general  month- 
lies took  less  notice  of  "Emile"  than  one  would  expect,  even 
from  them.  Mere  book  notices  and  a  few  extracts  completed  the 
list.  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  in  September  gave  a  notice  of 
the  publication  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  translation.2 
Over  a  year  later,  in  January  and  February,  1764,  there  ap- 
peared an  abstract  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar's  confession  of  faith.3 
The  Scot's  Magazine,  in  February,  1763,  gave  simply  a  notice 
of  the  translation  of  the  book.4  In  the  London  Magazine  for 
August,  September,  and  October  three  extracts  from  "Emile" 
were  printed :   "Advice  of  a  Father  to  His  Daughter,"5  "A  Par- 

iCritical   Review,   vol.    14,    p.    426. 
2Gentleman's   Magazine,   vol.    32,   p.    449. 
3Ibid.,   vol.    34,    pp.    13-16;    79-82. 
4Scot's  Magazine,   vol.   25,   p.   118. 
5London  Magazine,   vol.    31,   pp.    404-406. 
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allel  Between  Jesus  Christ  and  Socrates/'1  and  "Thoughts  on 
the  Use  of  Fables  for  Instructing  Children."1  The  British 
Magazine  for  May,  1763,  published  an  extract  labeled  "Advice 
from  a  Father  to  a  Daughter,  Concerning  the  Choice  of  a  Hus- 
band."2 It  is  evident  here,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  these 
magazines,  that  the  extracts  were  not  chosen  to  illustrate  any 
particular  point,  nor  to  give  a  representative  idea  of  the  whole 
book.  They  are  merely  the  parts  which  would  most  likely 
catch  the  eye  of  the  reading  public. 

For  years  afterward,  the  din  of  the  battle  waged  over  "Emile" 
echoed  in  the  pages  of  the  magazines.  "Reflections  on  Education, 
in  which  some  of  the  principles  attempted  to  be  established  by 
Mr.  Rousseau  are  occasionally  examined  and  refuted,"  was  a  two- 
volume  book  by  Father  G-erdil,  a  Barnabite.  The  Critical  Re- 
view gave  a  ten-page  review  of  this  in  May,  1765. 3  It  called 
Father  G-erdil  the  first  formidable  adversary  among  the  many 
who  had  attacked  "Emile,"  and  characterized  his  treatment  of 
Rousseau  and  his  arguments  as  fair  and  gentlemanly.  The 
Monthly  Review  considered  the  same  book  extremely  unfair  and 
bitter,  as  it  took  the  view  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  attack 
what  already  existed.4  The  Critical  Review5  condemned  the 
poor  reasoning ;  the  Monthly,6  the  wretched  humor  of  J.  Moser's 
"A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Vicar  of  Savoy,  wherein  Mr.  Rous- 
seau's 'Emilius  or  Treatise  on  Education'  is  humorously  exam- 
ined and  exploded."  "Observations  on  M.  Rousseau's  New  Sys- 
tem of  Education,"7  "Remarks  on  M.  Rousseau's  'Emilius,'  "8 
"Illustrations  of  the  Maxims  and  Principles  of  Education  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Rousseau's  'Emile,'  in  four  letters  to  the 
mother  of  a  young  family  disposed  to  adopt  them,  but  embar- 
rassed by  the  difficulties  in  the  execution,  and  particularly  by 

London  Magazine,  vol.   31,   pp.    460-461;    527-531. 
2British  "Magazine,   vol.   4,   pp.   233-235. 
8Critical   Review,   vol.    19,    pp.    358-366;    411-420. 
4Monthly  Review,  vol.   23,  p.    37. 
5Critical  Review,  vol.   20,   pp.   60-63. 
6Monthly  Review,   vol.    33,   p.   305. 
^Critical  Review,   vol.    21,   p.    310. 
8Critical  Review,   vol.   54,  Nov. 
Monthly  Review,  vol.   67,  p.   448. 
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the  objections  and  prejudices  of  her  friends,"1  with  many  other 
publications  of  like  nature,  were  reviewed  in  the  magazines. 
In  January,  1783,  the  Monthly  Review  gave  an  account  of  a 
seminary  that  was  to  be  opened  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  for  the 
instruction  of  twelve  pupils  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
English  languages,  according  to  a  plan  modified  from  that  of 
Kousseau.2 

Closely  following  "Emile,"  in  the  same  year,  was  the  "Social 
Contract,"  which  was  as  radical  in  its  view  of  government  as 
"Emile"  had  been  in  its  religious  and  educational  views.  Natu- 
rally, it  was  received  with  even  less  favor  than  the  other  by  the 
powers  that  be  in  France  and  Geneva.  The  Monthly  Review's 
criticism  of  the  "Social  Contract"3  began  with  a  storm  of 
indignant  protest  that  the  work  should  be  suppressed  in  Geneva, 
a  Protestant  republic  whose  prosperity  was  almost  wholly  due 
to  a  universal  spirit  of  toleration.  "It  affords,"  the  reviewer 
continued,  "an  instance  of  such  narrow  policy  as  plainly  proves 
those  who  practice  it  to  be  either  ignorant  of  the  foundations 
of  society  in  general,  or  false  to  the  true  interests  of  their  own 
community."4  He  did  not  agree  with  Rousseau  in  every  part, 
nor  did  he  consider  the  work  wholly  consistent,  but  he  recom- 
mended the  treatise  to  "such  of  our  countrymen  as  would  form 
a  clear  and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  first  principles  of  civil 
polity.  From  it  the  reader  will  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  these 
things  than  from  whole  volumes  written  hitherto."5  Then  fol- 
lowed the  inevitable  summary,  rather  detailed  in  this  case.  The 
review  of  the  translation,  in  November,  1763,  added  little  to 
this.6  The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  third  book  was  quoted,  with 
this  comment,  "Our  readers  will  see  by  this  specimen  that  Mr. 
Rousseau's  notions  in  politics  are  as  new  and  singular  as  those 
he  entertains  of  religion  and  philosophy.  There  is  so  great  an 
originality,  however,  in  his  sentiments,  and  so  much  ingenuous- 

iMonthly  Review,  vol.   69,   p.   305. 

2Ibid.,  vol.   70,  p.   79. 

3Ibid,   vol.    27,    pp.    449-453;    500-505. 

*Ibid.,   p.   450. 

BMonthly  Review,  vol.   27,   p.   451. 

flIbid.,   vol.    29,   pp.    383-385. 
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ness  and  sincerity  in  his  manner  of  delivering  them,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  even  his  errors  without  respect  and  admira- 
tion."1 

The  Critical  Review2  was  far  less  kindly  in  its  criticism.  It 
began  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Rousseau  was  in  his  prose 
writings  "a  mere  intellectual  fencing  master,  and  an  impracti- 
cable author."3  The  speculations  in  the  "Social  Contract"  were 
ingenious,  but  were  too  far-fetched  and  fine-spun  to  be  of  the 
least  use  to  government  and  society.4  He  then  quoted  the 
eleventh  chapter  as  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  scathing  review 
closed  thus:  "In  short,  the  treatise,  with  all  its  superficial 
observations  and  false  conclusions,  will  prove  most  excellent 
entertainment  to  any  man  whose  speculative  turn  of  mind 
chains  him  to  his  chamber  or  study,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
leaves  him  at  liberty  to  range  the  free  and  unbounded  fields  of 
imagination."5 

The  Scot's  Magazine,6  in  March,  1763,  and  the  Gentleman  s7 
for  November,  each  gave  a  notice  of  the  translation  of  the 
"Social  Contract."  The  London  Magazine,  for  December, 
1763,  published  an  extract  entitled  "Singular  Sentiments  of 
Mr.  Eousseau  on  the  Powers  conferred  by  constituents  on  their 
Representatives."8  "Singular"  and  "remarkable"  were  safe 
words,  which  the  general  magazines  liked  to  use. 

The  banishment  of  Rousseau  from  France  and  Geneva  kept 
alive  the  flame  of  interest  in  England.  When  the  "Determina- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,"  condemning  "Emile," 
was  published,  the  Monthly  Review  became  satirical  in  Rous- 
seau's defense.     "Never,  surely,  was  poor   writer   so   severely 

ilbid.,   p.   385. 

Critical  Review,  vol.   16,   pp.    375-377. 

3Ibid.,   p.    375. 

4It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  argument  is  just  as  true  of  Plato's 
Republic.  Lanson  says,  in  answer  to  this  charge  of  impracticability:  "II 
n'y  a  pas  a  e'etonner  que  cet  ideal  jamais  passe  et  ne  puisse  encore  passer 
tel  quel  dans  le  monde  des  realites.  L'essentiel  est  que  cet  ideal  jamais 
attient  contienne  assez  de  verite  et  de  vertu  pour  ameliorer  notre  pauvre 
present." — Histoire   de  la  Litterature   Francaise,   p.    793. 

5Critical   Review,   vol.    16,    p.    377. 

6Vol.    23,   p.   203. 

7Vol.    33,   p.   567. 

8London  Magazine,   vol.    32,   pp.    564-565. 
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treated,  so  buffeted  on  all  sides,  and  by  all  parties,  as  the  unfor- 
tunate author  of  'Emilius.'  But  for  all  this,  is  is  very  true,  he 
may  thank  his  own  temerity.  Wherefore  should  a  man  dare  to 
think  for  himself  in  an  age  when  reflection  is  a  crime,  and  it  is 
the  greatest  folly  in  the  world  to  be  wise  above  what  is  already 
written."1 

Among  the  many  denunciations  of  Rousseau's  writings,  that 
of  Christopher  de  Beaumont,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  stands  out 
because  of  Rousseau's  famous  answer.2  The  Monthly  Review 
referred  to  the  Archbishop  as  having  "officiously  thundered  out 
his  anathemas  against  Rousseau  and  his  book."3  Rousseau's 
answer  was  written  with  spirit,  and  was  worthy  of  his  pen. 
The  reviewer  characterized  it  as  a  book  "from  which  the  true 
character  and  principles  of  the  writer  may  be  learned  better 
than  from  any  or,  perhaps  all,  his  other  writings."4 

The  Critical  Review  regarded  Rousseau  and  the  Archbishop 
as  being  equally  inconsistent.5  Rousseau  spoke  with  the  greatest 
reverence  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  break  down  all  the 
evidences  of  that  religion.  The  Archbishop,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  highly  unmindful  of  his  role  as  a  minister  of  the  God  of 
peace,  when  he  encouraged  persecution  as  he  did.  Even  were 
Rousseau's  doctrine  false  and  dangerous — that  was  left  to  the 
reader  to  decide — the  Review  disapproved  strongly  of  the 
severity  of  the  proceedings  against  him.  The  reviewer  admired 
Rousseau's  genius,  and  pitied  his  misfortune,  but  regretted  that 
he  had  misapplied  his  talents  in  controversy,  which  was  worse 
than  useless,  and  could  only  create  enemies.6 

1Monthly   Review,   vol.   28,   p.    568. 

2Morley  said  of  this  answer:  "Rousseau's  reply  is  a  masterpiece  of  dignity 
and  uprightness.  Turning  to  it  from  the  mandate  which  was  its  provocative, 
we  seem  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  man,  after  being  chased  by  a  nightmare  of 
masked   figures." — Rousseau,    vol.    2,    p.    83. 

3Monthly   Review,   vol.    28,   p.   224. 

4Ibid.,   p.   225. 

5Critical  Review,   vol.   65,    pp.    444-449. 

6Morley  says  that  Rousseau  never  showed  the  substantial  quality  of  his 
character  more  surely  and  unmistakably  than  in  controversy. — Rousseau,  vol. 
2,  p.   83. 
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The  London  Magazine,1  for  August,  1763,  gave  a  mere  notice 
of  the  publication  of  the  letter.  The  Scot's  Magazine2  and  the 
London  Magazine,3  for  June,  1763,  both  published  without 
comment  Rousseau's  letter  to  the  council  of  Geneva,  renouncing 
his  rights  of  citizenship.  The  British  Magazine,4  in  September, 
published  an  account  in  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Geneva  relative  to  Rousseau,  as  well  as  his  letter. 

In  1764,  about  a  year  after  his  renunciation  of  Genevese  citi- 
zenship, he  published  a  vigorous  protest  against  his  Genevese 
persecutors,  the  "Letters  from  the  Mountains."  Only  the 
Monthly  Review5  gave  a  criticism  of  this  publication,  and  its 
attitude  was  coldly  disapproving.  Rousseau  was  too  warmly 
attached  to  his  own  opinion,  was  its  verdict.  He  was  a  very 
ingenious  and  acute  observer,  and  thus  had  been  able  to  show 
many  prejudices  and  absurdities  to  the  public.  This  ingenuity 
had  made  him  popular.  The  reviewer  declared  that  he  had 
always  held  that  Rousseau's  arguments  were  superficial  and 
inconsistent,  and  that  he  had  made  no  great  discoveries,  but  had 
merely  brought  truths  forward  by  the  irresistible  force  of  his 
composition.  Then  followed  an  abstract,  with  frequent  foot- 
notes, which  embodied  the  reviewer's  disapproval.  The  whole 
work  showed,  in  his  opinion,  "the  mistaken  self-sufficiency  of  a 
man  truly  estimable."  He  thought  that  for  a  man  of  Rousseau's 
pretended  fortitude,  he  was  complaining  very  bitterly.  "Some 
people,"  the  reviewer  ended,  "choose  rather  to  make  a  merit  of 
their  sufferings  than  to  avoid  them."6 

The  general  magazines7  recorded  the  strong  feeling  abroad 
against  the  letters,  the  excitement  they  caused  among  the  people, 
and  the  decree  that  they  be  burned  at  the  hands  of  the  common 

^Vol.    32,   p.    452. 

2Vol.    25,   p.    350. 

3Vol.   30,   p.   323. 

4Vol.    4,   pp.    474-479. 

BMonthly  Review,   vol.    31,    pp.    488-501. 

6Monthly  Review,   vol.   31,   p.    501. 

TGentleman's  Magazine,   vol.    35,   p.    43. 

Scot's  Magazine,   vol.   27,   p.   160. 

London   Magazine,   vol.    34,   p.   324. 
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executioner.1  There  is  nothing,  however,  of  their  effect  in  Eng- 
land. 

These  "Letters  from  the  Mountains"  brought  to  a  culmination 
the  ill-feeling  that  had  been  seething  against  Kousseau,  and  that 
resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  Switzerland.  Genuine  sympathy 
for  Rousseau  was  shown  on  every  hand  in  England.  The 
Monthly  Review,  in  December,  1765,2  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  the  events  which  led  up  to  his  departure  from  Neufchatel, 
with  this  foreword:  "Little  as  we  are  disposed  to  pity  those 
who  seem  to  court  persecution  (the  'Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains' seemed  to  rankle  still),  we  cannot  help  thinking  poor 
Rousseau  hath  had  hard  measure  dealt  him  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and,  as  he  still  seems  desirous  of  calling  them, 
fellow-Christians.  Necessity,  however,  seems  at  length  to  have 
determined  him  to  a  final  expatriation,  in  the  melancholy  search 
of  a  more  hospitable  soil,  where  he  may  be  permitted  to  die  in 
peace."3  The  Scot's  Magazine4"  and  the  London  Magazine5  in 
the  same  month  gave  a  letter  from  a  Swiss  correspondent,  tell- 
ing of  Rousseau's  departure  from  Neufchatel.  In  February, 
1766,  the  London  Magazine  reprinted  the  account  and  comment 
given  above  from  the  Monthly  Review.6 

This  sympathy  led  to  a  warm  welcome  for  Rousseau  when  it 
was  known  that  he  was  coming  to  England  at  David  Hume's 
invitation.  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  making  note  of  his 
expected  arrival,  said:  "His  peaceable  and  exemplary  life  will 
entitle  him  to  protection  here."7  In  January,  1766,  there  was 
a  notice  of  the  arrival  in  London  of  "the  celebrated  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,"  and  of  his  first  appearance  at  the  theater, 

1The  first  two  of  these  magazines  tell  of  a  ludicrous  mistake  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Genevese  town  crier.  Instead  of  proclaiming-  that  Rousseau 
had  attacked  "everything  most  respectable  in  our  holy  religion,"  he  made  it 
"has  attacked  everything  most  reprehensible  in  our  holy  religion."  Sympa- 
thizers of  Rousseau  thought  him   entirely   right. 

2Monthly  Review,   vol.    33,   pp.   505-513;    550-552. 

3Monthly  Review,   vol.    33,   p.    505. 

4Vol.   27,   p.    619. 

*Vol.   34,   p.   645. 

6London   Magazine,   vol.    35,   p.   43. 

'Gentleman's  Magazine,    vol.    36,   p.    43. 
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where  not  even  their  majesties  attracted  so  much  attention.1 
The  London  Magazine,  for  January,  told  of  the  retreat  Hume 
had  secured  for  him,  and  added,  "All  the  world  are  eager  to  see 
this  man,  who  by  his  singularity  has  drawn  himself  into  much 
trouble."2  The  Scot's  Magazine  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  life 
and  works  up  to  that  time,  adding  a  welcome  to  the  country, 
and  telling  its  readers  that  "Rousseau  has  been  brought  to  much 
trouble  and  vexation  in  Switzerland  and  in  France  for  having 
ventured  to  publish  in  many  elegant  works  his  sentiments  with 
a  spirit  and  freedom  which  cannot  be  done  with  impunity  in  any 
kingdom  or  state  except  this  blessed  island."3 

Knowing  Rousseau's  supersensitive  nature,  and  remembering 
the  series  of  violent  friendships  and  bitter  disillusionments  that 
had  made  up  his  life,  one  could  easily  see  that  the  break  with 
Hume  was  inevitable.  The  unvarying  toleration  shown  by  the 
magazines  in  discussing  the  difference  between  the  two  men 
was  decidedly  to  the  credit  of  the  English  magazines.  The 
accounts  of  the  quarrel  and  the  comments  on  them  were  sym- 
pathetic with  Hume,  of  course,  but  they  were  free  from  bitter- 
ness and  rancor  against  Rousseau.  Every  allowance  was  made 
for  him,  in  spite  of  the  virulency  and  unreasonableness  of  his 
attack  on  Hume.  The  first  reflection  of  the  quarrel  in  the  maga- 
zines was  this  notice  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  August, 
1766 :  "The  celebrated  Rousseau,  who  came  to  England  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hume,  so  distinguished  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  is  become  the  object  of  his  benefactor's  indignation  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  latter  has  written  a  severe  letter  against 
him,  in  which  it  is  said  he  compares  him  to  a  serpent,  warmed 
in  the  bosom  of  friendship,  and  describes  him  as  deceitful  and 
unworthy  of  the  favour  of  persons  of  reputation."4 

ilbid.,  p.  488.  Forster  refers  to  this  as  "that  memorable  night  when  all  the 
world  went  to  see  Rousseau,  including  the  king  and  queen;  when  their  Majes- 
ties— though  Garrick  displayed  all  his  powers — looked  more  at  the  philosopher 
than  at  the  actor,  and  when  poor  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  had  exalted  him  to  a 
seat  in  her  box,  held  him  back  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  all  evening,  in  con- 
tinual terror  lest  'the  recluse  philosopher'  should  tumble  over  the  front  of 
the  box  into  the  pit,  in  his  eager  anxiety  to  show  himself." — Life  of  Gold- 
smith, vol.    71,  p.   6. 

2London   Magazine,   vol.    35,   p.    55. 

3Scot's  Magazine,  vol.  28,  pp.   13-18. 

4Gentleman's  Magazine,   vol.    36,  p.   385. 
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An  abstract  of  the  letter  which  Hume  wrote,  stating  the  whole 
case,  because  of  the  slanders  that  were  circulating,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  different  magazines,  with  varying  comments.  The 
Monthly  Review's  account,1  in  November,  was  prefaced  as  fol- 
lows : 

"It  can  scarce  be  imagined  that  there  are  any  of  our  readers 
to  whom  the  names  of  Hume  and  Rousseau  are  not  familiar. 
Many  of  them,  too,  must  have  heard  of  the  great  quarrel  be- 
tween these  two  celebrated  geniuses,  and  will  be  desirous,  no 
doubt,  to  know  the  occasion  of  it.  In  order  to  gratify  this 
curiosity,  we  shall  give  a  short  narrative  of  the  whole  affair 
from  the  account  before  us,  without  interrupting  it  with  any 
reflections  of  our  own.  The  reflections  arising  from  the  account 
are  such,  indeed,  as  cannot  escape  the  most  superficial  attention. 
It  appears  with  the  clearest  evidence  that  Mr.  Hume  has  acted 
the  part  of  a  generous  and  disinterested  friend  to  Mr.  Rousseau ; 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  humanity  seems  to  dictate 
silence,  as  it  can  give  no  pleasure  to  a  generous  mind  to  mention 
what  every  reader  must  observe  with  concern."2  The  only 
other  comment  was  near  the  end  of  the  account,  and  the  tone 
of  it  is  admirable.  "Those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  perusing 
it  (Rousseau's  letter)  will  clearly  see  that  Mr.  Rousseau's  ex- 
treme sensibility  renders  him  peculiarly  liable  to  entertain  sus- 
picions even  of  his  best  friends,  and  that  his  uncommon  force  of 
imagination  combines  with  circumstances  seemingly  minute  and 
trifling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impose  on  his  own  understand- 
ing. What  complexion  his  heart  is  of,  though  appearances  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Hume  are  strongly  against  him,  we  dare  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.  The  sentiments  that  arise  in  our  minds  are 
those  of  compassion  toward  an  unfortunate  man  whose  peculiar 
temper  and  constitution  of  mind  must,  we  fear,  render  him 
unhappy  in  every  situation."3 

The  Critical  Review*  viewed  with  concern  "two  men  of  such 

iMonthly  Review,   vol.    35,   pp.    390-402. 
2Monthly  Review,   vol.    35,   p.    392. 
3Ibid.,  p.   400. 
^Critical  Review,   vol.   22,   pp.   376-378. 
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celebrated  genius  and  approved  merit  at  public  variance,  as  it  is 
much  to  the  discredit  of  letters  and  true  philosophy.''  The 
reviewer  spared  his  readers  the  long  and  minute  summary  which 
most  of  the  magazines  gave,  merely  making  a  very  brief  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  summing  up  Rousseau's  charges  against 
Hume  under  sixteen  heads,  with  this  comment,  "It  is  really 
astonishing  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Rousseau's  judgment  and  good 
sense  could  seriously  allege  such  trifles  against  Mr.  Hume  as 
crimes.  But  we  are  afraid  there  is  a  certain  characteristic  turn 
in  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  that  will  not  let  him  long  enjoy 
any  tranquillity  or  any  friendship,  and  where  real  misfortunes 
are  wanting,  his  prolific  brain  easily  brings  forth  chimeras, 
which  may  be  dreadful  to  him,  but  are  ridiculous  to  everybody 
else."1 

The  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  for  November,2  gave  a  fairly  long 
account  of  the  affair.  Its  only  comment  was  at  the  end.  "It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Rousseau  and  the 
vexation  and  disappointment  of  Mr.  Hume  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  mischief  that  such  ingratitude  for  such  friendship  is 
likely  to  produce.  It  tends  to  chill  benevolence,  and  repress 
liberality.  Many  may  be  left  to  struggle  with  adversity  un- 
assisted, in  consequence  of  such  a  return  for  assistance  as  Mr. 
Rousseau  has  made  to  Mr.  Hume."3  The  Scot's  Magazine  gave 
an  account  of  the  dispute  in  three  numbers — November,  Decem- 
ber, and  the  annual  appendix.4  It  was  taken  principally  from 
the  Monthly  Review  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  gave 
most  of  the  comment  of  each.  The  London  Magazine  gave  a 
summary  of  the  pamphlet,  with  the  mere  heading,  "Account  of 
the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Rousseau."5 

In  the  same  month  (November)  there  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  Review,6  Critical  Review,1  and  the  Scot's  Magazine8 

iCritical  Review,   vol.    22,   p.    378. 

2Gentleman's  Magazine,   vol.   36,   pp.   499-504. 

3Ibid.,  p.   504. 

4Scot's  Magazine,  vol.   28,   pp.    599-601;    648-654;    695-699. 

BLondon  Magazine,  vol.   35,   pp.    557-560. 

«Vol.   35,  p.   406. 

^Vol.   23,   p.   421. 

8Vol.   28,   p.   703. 
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a  notice  of  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  "A  Defence  of  Mr. 
Eousseau  against  the  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Voltaire, 
and  their  associates."1  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of 
much  value,  for  the  Monthly,2  copied  by  the  Scot's  Magazine* 
condemned  it  with  the  one  phrase,  "A  barefaced  catchpenny." 
The  Critical  called  it  "an  attempt — and  only  an  attempt — to 
vindicate  Rousseau's  conduct."4  In  the  same  number  the 
Monthly  Review  also  commented  on  Voltaire's  letter  to  Hume, 
on  the  dispute.  Voltaire's  attack  was  characterized  thus:  "It 
is  really  cruel  and  ungenerous  in  the  highest  degree  to  attack 
and  mangle  a  man  whose  feelings  are  so  extremely  acute,  and 
who  is  so  apt  to  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore.  It  may  be 
sport  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  but  it  would  be  no  dishonor  to  his  char- 
acter if  it  had  been  a  little  tinctured  with  the  delicacy  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  Swiss  philosopher,  whom  he  so  much  affects  to 
despise."2  This  notice  also  was  faithfully  copied  in  the  Scot's 
Magazine.8 

Ten  years  afterwards,  in  September,  1776,  the  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  in  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Hume, 
held  that  the  jealous  and  peevish  temper  of  Rousseau  led  him  to 
abuse  Mr.  Hume  "as  a  person  who  had  conspired  the  ruin  of  his 
character,  under  an  appearance  of  serving  him,  though  every 
precaution  which  the  most  refined  delicacy  could  suggest  had 
been  taken  in  order  to  spare  the  pride  of  that  singular  man."5 
This,  with  the  criticism  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  the 
severest  censure  that  Rousseau  received  from  the  periodicals. 

The  Universal  Magazine,  in  May,  1781,  two  years  after  his 
death,  took  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  others.  "Perhaps  our 
English  philosopher  did  not  confer  his  kindnesses  with  an  atten- 
tion sufficiently  delicate  to  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  his 

^In  a  letter  to  Blair,  Hume  says  of  this:  "The  pamphlet  you  mention  was 
wrote  by  one  as  mad  as  himself,  and  it  was  believed  at  first  to  be  by  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  but  proves  to  be  by  one  Fuseli,  an  engraver.  He  is  a  fanatical 
admirer  of  Rousseau,  but  owns  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  me." — Burton,  Life 
and   Correspondence  of   David  Hume,   vol.    2,   p.    366. 

2Monthly  Review,   vol.    35,   p.    406. 

3Scot's   Magazine,   vol.    28,   p.    703. 

Critical   Review,   vol.   22,   p.    381. 

5Town  and  Country  Magazine,   vol.    8,   p.    463. 
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friend,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this,  at  least, 
was  all  the  offence.  The  tender  health  of  Kousseau,  a  strong 
and  gloomy  imagination,  a  sensibility  that  required  too  much 
deference,  an  irritable  temper,  together  with  no  small  portion 
of  philosophical  vanity,  might  deceive  Rousseau  with  regard  to 
some  innocent  proceedings  of  his  benefactor,  and  might  render 
him  ungrateful  when  he  least  suspected  himself  to  be  so."1 

In  May,  1767,  there  appeared  in  the  Historical  Chronicle  of 
the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  a  notice  of  his  departure  from  Woot- 
ton  to  Spalding,  and  his  intention  to  leave  the  country  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  magazine  lamented  that  a  man  of  Rousseau's 
sense  should  be  "the  slave  of  a  distempered  fancy."2 

During  the  year  in  which  he  left  England  the  "Miscellaneous 
Works  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau"  were  published.  The  next 
year,  in  September,  1768,  the  Monthly  Review  criticized  a  trans- 
lation that  had  just  been  made.3  No  trace  of  prejudice  because 
of  the  quarrel  which  had  just  gone  before  was  evident  in  the 
very  favorable  comment.  The  reviewer  spoke  of  "the  brilliancy 
of  Mr.  Rousseau's  genius,  the  eloquence  of  his  writings,  the 
paradoxical  turn  of  his  opinion,  the  singularity  of  his  character, 
and  the  variety  of  his  adventures,"4  which  had  made  him  famous 
throughout  all  Europe.  The  Critical  Review's  approval  was 
less  enthusiastic.  Though  the  writer  was  not  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  the  "genius,  morals,  or  person"5  of  Rousseau,  the 
volume  before  him  merited  high  praise.  He  made  the  criticism 
that  Rousseau,  though  precise  and  accurate  so  far  as  his  knowl- 
edge went,  was  too  confused  in  his  notions  of  human  nature, 
and  had  no  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  human  faculties,  which 
he  bounded  by  his  own  experiences  and  conceptions.  The  essays 
showed  a  true  knowledge  of  nature,  rather  than  of  life.6 

There  is  practically  no  mention  of  Rousseau  in  the  magazines 
from  1768  till  his  death,  ten  years  later.     Practically  every 

Universal  Magazine,   vol.    68,   p.    227. 
2Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.   37,  p.  275. 
3Monthly  Review,   vol.    39,    pp.    213-218. 
*Ibid.,  p.  214. 

BCritical  Review,   vol.    26,   p.    273. 
eCritical  Review,   vol.    26,    pp.    273-276. 
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magazine1  gave  the  same  morbidly  detailed  account  of  his  last 
days  and  death  and  burying  place.  There  was  much  formal 
eulogy,  but  little  real  characterization  of  the  man  could  be 
gathered  from  it.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the 
promised  memoirs,  and  to  suspend  judgment  till  they  should 
appear.  It  was  declared  more  than  once  that  Rousseau  could 
never  be  understood  till  the  facts  about  his  life  and  the  motives 
of  his  conduct  were  known.2 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  there  was  no  reference  in  the  maga- 
zines to  the  theory  of  suicide.  In  1789  the  Critical  Review,  in 
connection  with  Mme.  de  Stael's  "Letters  on  the  Works  and 
Character  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,"  said  that,  though  we 
could  never  know  the  truth,  suicide  was  not  improbable ;  that  it 
would  have  been  in  keeping  with  his  nature.3  In  1789,  the 
European  Magazine  published  a  statement  made  by  Theresa  La 
Yasseur  emphatically  denying  the  report  of  suicide.  The 
European  Magazine  expressed  no  opinion  of  its  own,  simply 
stating  in  a  foreword  that  the  extract  was  from  the  Paris  Jour- 
nal, and  that  it  was  reprinted  because  some  doubts  had  been 
entertained  concerning  the  manner  of  Rousseau's  death.  From 
this  frail  evidence  it  seems  that  the  suicide  theory  gained  little 
credence  among  the  English  periodicals.4 

"Rousseau,  the  Judge  of  Jean  Jacques,"  was  published  two 
years  after  his  death.  The  Monthly  Review  gave  the  plan  of 
the  work — a  dialogue  between  Rousseau  and  a  Frenchman,  in 
which  he  answered  what  he  thought  to  be  the  world's  criticism 
of  him.  The  book  was  justly  characterized  as  another  example 
of  his  extreme  and  morbid  sensitiveness.5 

Two  years  later,  "Emilius  and  Sophia,  with  Additions  to 
Eloisa,"  was  published.    Coming  out  as  it  did  under  the  shadow 

1Monthly   Review,    vol.    59,    pp.    410-412. 

Gentleman's   Magazine,   vol.    48,    pp.    174-176. 

London   Magazine,   vol.   48,   pp.    195-196. 

European   Magazine,    vol.    9,    pp.    110-111. 

Universal   Magazine,   vol.    93,    pp.    321-324. 
2London   Magazine,   vol.    48,   p.    195. 

Gentleman's   Magazine,   vol.    68,   p.    975. 
3Critical  Review,   vol.   68,   p.   132. 
^European   Magazine,   vol.    34,    p.    381. 
6Monthly  Review,   vol.    63,   p.    493. 
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of  that  far  greater  book,  the  "Confessions,"  it  could  receive  but 
scant  attention.  The  Monthly  Review,  in  speaking  of  the  un- 
deniable authenticity  of  the  book,  said,  "Every  page  speaks  the 
pen  of  Rousseau,  that  wild  but  original  pen,  which  is  sometimes 
dipped  in  the  pure  fount  of  nature,  and  sometimes  in  the  min- 
gled stream  of  fancy  and  folly."1  The  Critical  Review  thought 
the  sequels  showed  Rousseau  subdued  by  age  and  disappoint- 
ment.2 All  the  magazines  agreed  that  the  book  was  in  Rous- 
seau's style,  though  the  English  Review  thought  that  it  was  in 
the  happiest  vein  of  Rousseau,3  and  the  Westminster  Magazine, 
which  saw  in  it  only  the  decay  of  his  brilliant  genius,  concluded 
its  review  lugubriously:  "Humanity  drops  a  tear  over  the 
frailties  of  the  great."4 

The  promise  of  Rousseau's  memoirs  kept  up  the  public  curi- 
osity that  had  been  so  strong  during  his  lifetime.  This  curiosity 
was  partially  gratified  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  1782,  the  first 
part  of  the  "Confessions"  was  published.5  The  excitement  it 
created  was  unparalleled.  On  none  of  his  books,  not  even 
"Emile,"  was  opinion  so  divided.  Regret,  a  feeling  that  Rous- 
seau had  discredited  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  pos- 
terity, was  mingled  with  admiration  for  the  astoundingly  new 
thing  he  had  accomplished.  Many  of  the  magazines  agreed  that 
it  would  have  been  better  had  the  book  on  which  Rousseau's 
literary  fame  now  largely  rests  never  been  published.  There 
was  a  contradictory  storm  of  opinion. 

The  Monthly  Revieiv6  was  loud  in  its  anathemas  against  "the 
miscreant  who  has  exposed  to  the  light  of  noonday  this  strange 
mixture  of  secret  personal  history  with  the  wild  but  sometimes 
ingenious  effusions  of  an  overheated  brain."7     Either  a  greedy 

ilbid.,   vol.    68,    pp.    396-398. 

2Critical  Review,   vol.    55,   pp.    108-109. 

3English  Review,  vol.  2,   p.   223. 

4Westminster  Magazine,  vol.    11,   p.    433. 

B"Rousseau  gave  a  copy  of  the  'Confessions'  to  Moulton  (pastor  of  Motiers) 
but  forbade  the  publication  before  the  year  1800.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
printers  procured  copies  surreptitiously,  probably  through  Theresa,  ever  in 
need  of  money;  the  first  part  was  published  four  years,  and  the  second  part, 
with  many  suppressions,  eleven  years  after  his  death,  in  1782  and  1789, 
respectively." — Morley,    Rousseau,    vol.    2,    p.    324,    footnote. 

6Monthly   Review,    vol.    66,    pp.    530-541;    vol.    67,    pp.    227-233. 

7Ibid.,  p.   530. 
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bookseller,  eager  for  gain,  or  a  sordid  tool  of  the  philosophers, 
out  of  malice,  must  have  done  it.  The  reviewer  thought  the 
latter  more  likely,  for — and  here  was  a  hint  of  disappointment 
at  having  been  denied  the  choice  morsels  of  gossip  he  had  antici- 
pated— "the  anecdotes  which  were  supposed  to  make  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  memoirs  of  Rousseau's  life  (and  the  dread  of 
whose  appearance  has  made  the  whole  sect  tremble)  are  entirely 
left  out  of  this  history,  in  which  we  see  Rousseau  only  exposing 
himself.  He  speaks,  indeed,  in  his  "Walks,"  which  form  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  of  the  persecution  he  has  had  to  suffer 
from  these  pretended  sages — but  we  have  none  of  those  par- 
ticular facts  that  Rousseau  is  known  to  have  collected,  and 
which  he  has  more  than  once  represented  as  containing  a  mys- 
tery of  iniquity."1  The  minute  and  endless  details  filled  tedious 
pages,  and  in  the  reviewer's  opinion  far  overbalanced  some  just 
and  interesting  reflections.  The  self-assurance  of  the  introduc- 
tion he  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  blasphemous.  His  whole 
opinion  was  summed  up  at  the  end.  "Upon  the  whole,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  publication  will  diminish  considerably  the  high 
idea  which  has  been  formed  of  Mr.  Rousseau,  and  will,  perhaps, 
lower  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  more  than  he  deserves  to 
be.  The  insipid,  ridiculous,  trivial,  and  indecent  stories  in  this 
book  are  too  numerous  to  be  compensated  by  the  excellent  pas- 
sages interspersed  among  them."2  In  the  review  of  the  trans- 
lation, this  opinion  of  the  original  was  not  altered — only  deep- 
ened. "His  'Confessions'  are  full  of  complaints,  disappoint- 
ments, mortifications,  and  all  the  train  of  evils  which  ever  have 
followed,  and  ever  will  follow,  a  mind  wholly  divided  by  the 
violent  impulses  of  passion  and  feeling,  unchecked  by  the  cooler 
dictates  of  reason  and  philosophy."3 

This  same  magazine  took  a  more  lenient  attitude  toward  the 
second  part  of  the  "Confessions,"  which  was  published  in  1789. 4 
The  reviewer  called  it  the  product  of  an  erratic  genius,  showing 

1Monthly   Review,    vol.    66,    p.    552. 

2Ibid.,    vol.    67,   p.    233. 

3Ibid,   vol.    69,   pp.    148-150. 

4Ibid.,  New  Series,  vol.   2,  pp.   564-571. 
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the  same  mixed  and  inconsistent  character  that  the  first  part 
did.  The  opportunity  to  survey  the  human  heart,  without  dis- 
guise, he  recognized  to  be  rare.  In  a  work  of  that  sort  egotism 
and  minute  detail  were  to  be  expected.  To  a  great  extent  Rous- 
seau had  talents  which  made  those  faults  tolerable.  Even  the 
instances  related,  which  exposed  his  character  to  censure,  were, 
if  justly  considered,  instances  of  weakness  rather  than  of  delib- 
erate vice.  From  the  "Confessions"  the  Review  drew  this  opin- 
ion of  Rousseau:  "On  the  whole,  he  appears,  with  all  his  im- 
perfections, a  good  and  amiable  man;  his  heart  glowed  with 
benevolence  and  love  and  virtue,  but  he  was  often  led  astray  by 
strong  passions,  and  he  wanted  firmness  of  mind  to  regulate  his 
conduct,  and  to  prevent  him  from  being  misled  by  others."1 

The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  and  the  Westminster  Magazine 
each  had  the  same  dubious  attitude  toward  the  first  part  of  the 
"Confessions."  Like  the  Monthly  Review,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  considered  the  introduction  presumptuous  to  the  point 
of  blasphemy.  The  reviewer  showed  pity  for  Rousseau,  who, 
he  said,  had  laid  bare  his  heart,  with  all  the  disguises  of  self- 
love,  hypocrisy,  and  pride  gone.2  The  Westminster  Magazine 
thought  that,  though  the  book  was  full  of  genius,  sentiment,  and 
vivacity,  because  of  the  revelations  it  contained  it  would  lower 
public  opinion  of  Rousseau,  and  degrade  his  character.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  had  it  been  buried  with  him,  rather  than 
published.3  There  is  no  mention  of  the  second  part  of  the  "Con- 
fessions" in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  Westminster  Maga- 
zine ceased  publication  in  1783. 

The  Critical  Review  appreciated  the  real  value  of  the  work 
much  more  acutely  than  did  any  of  these  three.4  Rather  than 
condemning  the  beginning  as  blasphemous,  the  reviewer  called 
especial  attention  to  it  as  "singularly  solemn  and  affecting."5 
Instead  of  finding  the  details  tiresome,  he  was  interested  in 
Rousseau's  most  childish  adventures,  because  of  the  candor  and 

Monthly  Review,  vol.    69,   p.    569. 
2Gentleman's   Magazine,    vol.    53,    pp.    775-779. 
3Westminster  Magazine,  vol.  11,  p.  433. 
4Critical  Review,  vol.   55,  pp.   345-348. 
BIbid.,  p.  345. 
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precision  with  which  they  were  related.  He  spoke  of  Rousseau 
as  a  man  of  feeling,  rather  than  reason,  and  said,  "He  is  at 
once  carried  away  by  the  sentiment,  without  being  able  to  reflect 
on  the  tendency  of  consequence  of  the  action."1  This  man  seems 
to  have  been  the  forerunner  of  modern  critics2  who  have  charac- 
terized Rousseau  as  a  man  of  feeling  rather  than  of  reason, 
applying  to  him  the  words,  "Sentio,  ergo  sum,"  in  contrast  to 
Descartes'  {<Cogito,  ergo  sum/' 

In  all  the  criticisms  of  Rousseau's  works  there  is  not  one  that 
showed  a  keener  understanding  and  warmer  appreciation  of  the 
man  than  the  Critical  Review's  treatment  of  the  second  part  of 
the  "Confessions."  In  speaking  of  the  triviality  of  some  of  the 
events  related,  the  reviewer  said,  "We  see,  in  every  part  of  this 
work,  the  picture  of  a  man  single-hearted  rather  than  simple, 
gloomy  and  just  and  good ;  always  doubting  of  happiness,  whose 
sensibility  rises  to  an  extreme  susceptibility,  an  acuteness  of 
feeling  which  gives  an  air  of  importance  to  common  events,  and 
enlarges  little  objects  so  as  to  fill  the  mind  like  those  which  are 
vast  and  magnificent."3  Rousseau's  faculty  for  making  the  most 
of  trivial  happenings  he  considered  the  chief  charm  of  the  work. 

The  Critical  Review  regretted  that  Rousseau  felt  it  necessary 
to  expose  the  foibles  and  weaknesses  of  his  friends  with  his  own. 
The  gloom,  distrust,  and  suspicion  that  filled  his  mind  in  the 
latter  part  was  too  conspicuous.  Part  of  this  is  attributed  to 
Therese's  influence.  His  complaints  against  his  literary  con- 
temporaries were  too  bitter  and  frequent,  too  full  of  prejudice 
and  distrust.  The  Review's  explanation  of  this  defect  is  an 
excellent  key  to  the  conduct  of  Rousseau. 

"His  own  exquisite  sensibility,  his  perverse  method  of  inter- 
preting words  and  actions,  were  chiefly  at  fault.  To  a  distem- 
pered mind  the  softest  music  becomes  the  harshest  sound,  the 
tenderest  green  an  insupportable  glare.     Such  was  the  mind  of 

iCritical  Review,  vol.  55,  p.  347. 

2Lanson  says  on  this  point:  "Rousseau  s'est  dene  de  la  raison,  il  a  donne 
cours  a  son  sentiment.  II  a  fonde  toute  sa  politique,  toute  sa  religion,  toute 
samorale  sur  l'instinct  et  l'emotion. — Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise, 
p.    799. 

3Critical  Review,   vol.    70,    pp.    201-207. 
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Eousseau.  He  would  be  independent,  civility  was  infringing  on 
that  independence;  he  would  be  received  with  attention,  and  to 
neglect  him  was  unpardonable.  While  his  friends  were  unable 
to  steer  between  eccentricities  so  singular  and  so  opposite,  his 
own  heart  was  pained  by  reflecting  on  what  appeared  the  mis- 
conduct of  those  whom  he  trusted,  and  in  this  state  he  wrote 
the  'Confessions.'  We  must  forgive  him  if  his  ink  is  tinged 
with  gall,  or  if  his  coloring  is  unnatural."1 

The  English  Review,  in  its  first  year  of  publication,  1783, 
gave  the  work  a  minute  survey.  The  book  was  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  singular  productions  ever  issued  from  the 
press — a  book  which  traced  Rousseau's  ideas  and  passions,  as 
well  as  his  adventures.  The  charm  of  the  narratives,  the  re- 
viewer said,  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  "lively,  interesting, 
and  pathetic."2  He  continued,  "His  language  corresponds  with 
the  ardor  of  his  feelings.  He  paints  like  a  master,  and  his 
figures  speak  on  canvas."3  The  latter  part  of  the  "Confessions" 
and  the  "Reveries"  were  the  result  of  bitterness,  suspicion,  and 
unalterable  prejudices.  The  whole  world  was  united  against 
him.  "His  spleen,  his  pride,  his  indignation,  his  suspicions,  his 
memory,  and  his  genius  itself  were  inexhaustible  sources  of 
irritation  to  him."4  The  strange  mixture  brought  the  reviewer 
to  this  conclusion:  "His  lamentations,  though  unmanly  and 
ill-founded,  are  engaging  and  eloquent;  his  griefs  and  expostu- 
lations affect  his  reader  with  tenderness;  and  we  shut  his  book 
under  the  workings  of  a  mingled  sentiment  of  admiration,  dis- 
pleasure, and  sorrow."5 

The  Analytical  Review6  made  a  most  heated  defense  of  the 
second  part  of  the  "Confessions."  Cold  critics  had  termed  them 
the  ravings  of  a  madman;  honest  men  had  pitied  and  ridiculed 
them.  Neither  was  to  be  wondered  at,  for  narrow,  intolerant 
people  with  but  one  set  criterion  could  not  understand  anything 

iCritical  Review,  vol.   70,   p.    205. 

^English  Review,  vol.   2,  p.   208. 

3Ibid. 

4Ibid. 

^English  Review,  vol.  2,  p.   208. 

eAnalytical  Review,  vol.    6,   pp.    385-391. 
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beyond  that  "insipid  standard."  The  writer's  own  opinion  of 
the  book  followed :  "Without  taking  refuge  behind  the  pronoun, 
'we/  the  reviewer's  phalanx,  the  writer  of  this  article1  will 
venture  to  say  that  he  should  never  expect  to  see  that  man  do  a 
generous  action  who  could  ridicule  Rousseau's  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  feelings,  who  could,  in  all  the  pride  of  wisdom, 
falsely  so  called,  despise  such  a  heart  when  naked  before  him. 
.  .  .  Men  who  have  not  the  power  of  concentering  seeming  con- 
tradictions will  rudely  laugh  at  the  inconsistencies  as  if  they 
were  absurdities,  but  their  laughter  is  the  crackling  of  thorns, 
the  empty  noise  of  insensible  ignorance."2 

For  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "Confessions,"  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  general  criticism  of  Rousseau.  From  the 
mass  of  opinion  we  can  get  some  idea  of  what  the  English  people 
thought  of  him  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  Even  more  than  in 
the  criticisms  of  his  individual  works,  the  clarity  of  vision  and 
the  sympathetic  understanding — in  so  far  as  Rousseau  could  be 
understood — is  marked. 

The  Critical  Review  called  him  "the  philosophic  Rousseau,  to 
whom  we  owe  reveries  and  fancies  in  abundance,  sophisms  and 
paradoxes  without  number ;  but  who  often  teaches  with  the  pen  of 
philosophy  the  sublimer  duties  of  religion  and  virtue,  who  capti- 
vates with  a  style  at  once  forcible  and  elegant,  who  draws  away, 
on  some  occasions,  the  judgment  by  aid  of  the  imagination."3 
Dr.  Beattie,  in  the  Universal  Magazine,  summed  up  his  esti- 
mate of  Rousseau  as  a  writer  thus:  "I  consider  Rousseau  as  a 
moral  writer  of  genius  and  sensibility  of  heart.  A  talent  for 
extensive  and  accurate  observation,  liveliness  of  ardor  and  fancy, 
and  a  style  copious,  nervous,  and  elegant  beyond  that  of  any 
other  French  writer  are  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  In 
argument  he  is  not  always  equally  successful,  for  he  mistakes 
declamation  for  proof,  and  hypothesis  for  fact,  but  his  eloquence 
when  addressed  to  the  heart  overpowers  with  force  irresistible."4 

lrThe  article  is   signed    "M." 
Analytical   Review,   vol.    6,    p.    390. 
3Critical   Review,   vol.    68,   p.    129. 
^Universal  Magazine,  vol.   68,  p.   228. 
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In  "Critical  Kemarks  on  Some  Celebrated  Authors"  in  the 
Bee  is  a  discussion  of  Rousseau's  style :  "Rousseau  is  altogether 
unrivalled.  .  .  .  He  is  everywhere  simple,  pathetic,  and  often 
sublime.  His  pathos  reaches  the  heart,  and  aifects  it  almost 
instinctively,  and  when  he  is  sublime,  he  rises  as  if  it  were  with- 
out effort,  and  with  him  raises  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  a  high 
degree  of  exaltation.  Warm  and  ardent  in  his  conceptions,  he 
expresses  his  ideas  in  too  bold  and  unguarded  a  manner  not  to 
outstrip  the  comprehension  of  most  readers,  so  that  what,  if 
thoroughly  explained,  might  be  understood,  appears  to  be  very 
bold  and  paradoxical  as  he  has  left  it."1 

The  Monthly  Review,  in  commenting  on  an  unsuccessful  con- 
tinuation of  "The  New  Eloisa"  by  another  author,  characterized 
Rousseau  as  "pathetic,  yet  whimsical,  always  natural,  yet  never 
common,  an  accurate  reasoner,  yet  an  eccentric  actor."2 

A  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  signing  himself 
C.  L.,3  an  ardent  admirer  of  Rousseau,  attacked  vigorously  an- 
other contributor,  who  had  lucklessly  applied  the  phrase  "an 
author  of  some  merit"  to  Rousseau.  C.  L.  stressed  the  tremen- 
dous influence  Rousseau  had  on  those  who  really  appreciated 
him.  "No  one  ever  read  him  with  any  joy  who  does  not  remem- 
ber him  with  the  greatest.  The  productions  of  such  a  mind 
cannot  merely  and  coldly  be  found  agreeable.  They  either 
enrapture,  or  are  not  felt ;  they  are  sacred,  or  not  understood."4 

There  are  two  instances  of  appreciation  of  the  more  perma- 
nent influence  of  Rousseau's  writings.  The  English  Review  in 
1790  called  him  "the  great  founder  of  the  French  Revolution, 
whose  writings  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  eighteenth  century."5 
The  Monthly  Review  in  the  same  year  prophesied  thus :  "The 
writings  for  which  he  was  so  unjustly  persecuted  survive  the 
malignant  efforts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  to  suppress 
them,  and  will  transmit  to  posterity  an  everlasting  monument 

lrrhe  Bee,   vol.   14,   p.    158. 

2Monthly   Review,    vol.    2    (N.    S.),   p.    525. 

3There  is  no  evidence  as  to  who  this  was,  but  from  the  tone  of  each  letter, 
this  C.  L..  might  be  identified  with  Capel  Losst,  whose  defense  of  Rousseau 
against    Burke's    charges    appeared    in    the    Analytical    Review.      See    page    43. 

4Gentleman's  Magazine,   vol.   56,   p.    744. 

5English  Review,   vol.   16,   p.   67. 
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of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  of  his  love  to  mankind,  and  of  his 
zeal  for  virtue  and  the  rights  of  his  fellow  creatures."1 

The  magazines  agreed  as  to  his  writings.  His  masterly,  force- 
ful style,  his  irresistible  appeal  to  the  emotions  more  than  over- 
balanced his  weakness  in  reasoning.  As  to  his  character,  there 
was  more  difference  of  opinion.  Wholehearted  condemnation 
was  not  lacking.  The  British  Critic  on  several  occasions  in 
quoting  favorable  opinions  of  Rousseau  from  books  it  was 
reviewing,  stated  that  he  was  tremendously  overrated,  and  that 
his  doctrines  were  dangerous  to  religion  and  morality.2  A  con- 
tributor to  the  Scot's  Magazine  prefaced  the  satire  on  "The 
New  Eloisa,"  which  he  sent,  by  "The  annals  of  literature  never 
exhibited  to  the  world  a  more  paradoxical,  whimsical,  ingenious, 
eloquent,  weak,  and  dangerous  author."3  The  Analytical  Re- 
view quoted,  with  the  comment  that  it  was  interesting,  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  of  Rousseau:  "I  think  him  the  worst  of 
men;  a  rascal  who  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  society,  as  he  has 
been.  Three  or  four  nations  have  expelled  him,  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this  country."4  In  a  review  of  a 
letter  by  Edmund  Burke  on  French  affairs,  his  opinion  of 
Rousseau  was  also  quoted :  "He  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
he  entertained  no  principle  either  to  influence  his  creed  or  guide 
his  understanding  than  vanity."5  The  "Confessions"  Burke 
considered  as  recording  "a  life  not  so  much  as  chequered  or 
spotted  here  and  there  with  virtues,  or  lightened  by  a  single  good 
action." 

To  that  part  of  Burke's  letter  there  were  five  pages  of  vigor- 
ous dissent  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  magazine,  by  Capel 
Losst.6  A  warmer  defense  could  not  be  imagined.  The  whole 
was  in  keeping  with  the  following  sentence :  "To  make  a  fortune, 
an  interest,  a  party,  a  reputation  of  eclat,  he  has  left  others  to 
teach;  the  principles  of  true  honor,  fidelity,  probity,  pure  and 

iMonthly  Review,  vol.   2    (N.   S.),   p.   571. 
2British  Critic,   vol.   1,   p.    344;  vol.    7,   p.   548. 
3Scot's  Magazine,   vol.    45,    p.    575. 
Analytical   Review,   vol.    18,   p.    484. 
sibid.,  vol.   10,   p.   451. 
6Cf.   p.   42,  footnote  11. 
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generous  sympathy,  sincerity,  independence,  justice,  magnanim- 
ity; of  respect,  benevolence  to  men  as  men;  of  ardent  and 
enlightened  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  society,  he  has  more 
than  taught."1 

These,  however,  were  the  extremes  of  blind  prejudice  and 
blinder  devotion.  The  great  proportion  of  criticism  lay  between 
these  two  extremes,  and  took  into  consideration  the  complex, 
many-sided  nature  of  the  man.  The  Critical  Review  once  gave 
its  estimate  in  a  single  sentence:  "If  we  were  to  give  a  short 
character  of  Rousseau  we  should  say  that  he  possessed  every 
quality  except  judgment,  that  his  perception  and  his  imagina- 
tion were  acute  and  vivid — his  reflections  close  and  pointed."2 
The  Universal  Magazine  called  him  "One  of  the  greatest  and 
most  distinguished  characters  that  ever  dignified  human  nature 
by  the  noblest  conceptions,  or  rendered  it  pitiable  by  the  most 
childish  weakness."3  The  Analytical  Review,  in  reviewing  a 
defence  of  Rousseau's  "Confessions,"  insisted  that  no  defence 
was  necessary;  his  faults  were  unalterable,  and  if  any  one  were 
not  moved  by  Rousseau  himself,  he  would  be  little  stirred  by 
some  else's  plea  for  him.  "Though  we  must  allow  that  he  had 
many  faults  which  call  for  the  forbearance  of  his  friends,  still, 
what  have  his  defects  to  do  with  his  writings?  Surely  he 
speaks  to  the  heart,  and  whosoever  reading  his  works  can  doubt 
that  he  wrote  from  it,  had  better  pick  up  some  other  book."4 
The  Monthly  Review's  final  estimate  was  this:  "For  his  char- 
acter exhibits,  after  all,  the  strangest  and  most  humiliating  con- 
trasts— lively  and  sublime  feelings  perpetually  counteracted  by 
imperious  passions;  a  proud  and  presumptuous  self-love,  and  a 
mean,  suspicious,  and  restless  spirit — in  a  word,  a  motley  asso- 
ciation of  the  most  elevated  sentiments  with  the  lowest  pro- 
pensities."5 The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  summed  him  up  acutely 
thus :  "What  a  strange  mixture  was  this  John  James  of  good 

Analytical  Review,   vol.   10,   p.    515. 
2Critical  Review,   vol.    68,   p.    131. 
3Universal   Magazine,   vol.    68,    p.    525. 
Analytical  Review,   vol.    11,   p.   528. 
5Monthly   Review,   vol.    75,   p.    565. 
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and  evil,  of  sublimity  and  littleness,  of  penetration  and  sim- 
plicity."1 

From  the  whole  survey  one  can  easily  see  the  fair  attitude  of 
the  English  periodicals  toward  Rousseau.  England  was  more 
ready  to  receive  new  ideas  and  theories  than  was  France.  Its 
national  ideals  freed  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  narrowness 
and  prejudice.  The  radical  theories  which  startled  and  shocked 
the  government  of  France  rather  interested  England.  The 
magazines  then,  as  now,  were  ready  for  sensations,  and  at  first 
the  novelty  of  Rousseau's  writings  appealed  to  them.  Soon  a 
genuine  interest  was  aroused.  The  first  and  second  discourses 
straightway  incurred  the  disfavor  of  his  own  country  and  of 
France,  and  "Emile"  brought  actual  persecution.  This  aroused 
the  sense  of  fair  play  that  the  English  especially  pride  them- 
selves upon,  and  turned  their  interest  into  sympathy. 

One  traces  here  growth,  rather  than  change,  of  opinion. 
During  the  fifty  years  in  which  criticism  of  him  appeared  in 
the  magazines,  their  attitude,  on  the  whole,  did  not  change. 
From  the  notice  of  the  first  discourse  till  the  last  review  of  the 
"Confessions,"  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Rousseau  is 
one  of  those  forceful  characters  who  arouse  deep  feeling,  whether 
it  be  sympathetic  or  antagonistic.  People  are  never  lukewarm 
toward  him.  As  a  result,  we  find  set  over  against  the  general 
enthusiasm  some  intense  dislike  and  disapproval.  Then,  there 
were  certain  parts  of  his  life  and  writings  which  even  his 
warmest  admirers  could  not  defend.  From  every  source  there 
was  severe  censure  of  these.  But  neither  of  these  differences  in 
feeling  shows  a  definite  tendency.  Instead,  by  contrast,  they 
prove  all  the  more  clearly  the  deep  sympathy  and  understanding 
which  was  evident  in  the  English  magazines.  His  nature  they 
never  understood,  nor  pretended  to.  Unless  guided  by  bigoted 
prejudice  or  overzealous  enthusiasm,  any  attempt  at  an  analysis 
of  his  character  ended  with  that  frank  confession. 

This,  then,  was  Jean  Jacques  as  the  English  reading  public 
saw  him.     In  an  account  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  of  his 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.   53,  p.   864. 
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death,  a  suitable  epitaph  was  suggested.  A  single  line  from  that 
might  well  serve  as  the  keynote  of  the  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter as  revealed  in  the  eighteenth  century  magazines : 

"Who  lived  and  died  a  splendid  contradiction."! 

After  all,  has  our  twentieth  century  gone  much  further  than, 
that? 


Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  66,  p.  934. 


